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present was when other people were absent, he attributed much
of his own early success at the Bar.

His first big case he owed no doubt in part to the substantial
volume of business done by Mr. Sydney for his family but also
in part to the good impression which he himself had made during
his time in Mr. Sydney's office ; and it was particularly welcome
since it came in a year when his expenses, which he had already
had enough difficulty in meeting, had been increased by my
birth on January 10, 1889. It had been a time of great anxiety
for him, since not only had his wife been gravely ill but I had
added to his worries by nearly leaving the world after only two
months' experience of it, a fate from which I was saved, after the
doctors had pronounced my condition to be hopeless, by large
quantities of brandy administered on his own responsibility by
my father against all medical advice. From that moment I
commenced to progress but unfortunately my mother made
no such sudden recovery, and doctors' bills in addition to all his
other troubles made Mr. Sydney's brief doubly acceptable when it
arrived in June of that year.

It is not given to every young man at the Bar to find himself
within two years of his call engaged in the case of the moment,
attending consultations with one of the great men of the time,
sitting importantly behind him in a crowded court for days on end,
and seeing his own name coupled with so distinguished a company
in the Press. Even at this early stage his name must have been
of service to him, for no eye reading the reports of the case in the
papers could fail to be caught, if only for an instant, by the arresting
combination of "Mr. Rufus Isaacs."

Chetwynd v. Durham contained all the elements of a sensa-
tional trial. The plaintiff was a baronet and the defendant an
earl, both well known alike in society and on the turf. The
proceedings involved inquiry into charges of serious malpractices
in connection with racing $ the statements upon which the action
was founded had been deliberately made to challenge investigation
and to cleanse a sport ^n which all classes were deeply interested.

There had been for some time a suspicion among racing men
that all was not well, and at the annual Gimcrack Club Dinner
at York on December 15, 1887, Lord Durham seized the oppor-
tunity of addressing a gathering of people of influence in racing
circles to make some remarks which, though expressed in general
terms, were taken by most of those who heard or subsequently read
them to have very particular reference to an owner, a trainer and
a jockey to each of whom such as followed racing at all closely had
no difficulty in putting a name.